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REPORT : 


No  one,  perhaps,  would  consider  it  arrogant  in  us  to  assert, 
that  the  course  of  the  Asylum  hitherto,  has  been  a course  of 
charity.  But  if  we  were  to  claim  that  this  character  belongs 
to  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  even  our  friends  might  be  surprised, 
if  not  at  the  claim,  at  least  at  the  want  of  modesty  in  present- 
ing it.  Still,  we  may  state  facts,  and  while  we  ask  no  reward 
for  merely  doing  our  duty,  we  desire  that  the  benefit  of  such 
a statement  should  be  experienced  by  the  institution  and  the 
cause  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

The  design  of  the  founders  of  the  Asylum  was  no  doubt 
charitable,  and  this  has  ever  been  consonant  with  the  feelings 
and  views  of  its  friends.  That  its  directors  have  uniformly 
pursued  a charitable  course,  may  be  learnt  from  their  public 
acts  and  documents  ; and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  con- 
tinue it,  is  at  least,  their  earnest  desire.  We  speak  of  charity 
in  its  common  acceptation,  as  applied  to  actions,  and  not  of 
those  motives  which  give  a moral  character  to  actions  and  on 
which  their  intrinsic  value  chiefly  depends.  Motives  must  be 
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left  to  the  consideration  of  another  day  and  to  the  decisions  Oi 
another  tribunal  than  that  of  public  opinion.  Though  it  is  not 
always  charitable  in  the  highest  sense,  to  contribute  the  means 
of  relief  to  the  suffering,  of  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  or  of 
support  to  the  poor  ; yet,  these  actions,  from  whatever  motive 
performed,  may  be  overruled  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  most  beneficent  purposes.  We  speak, 
then,  not  of  motives,  lest  we  should  err,  but  of  those  acts,  of 
which  all  may  judge,  and  which  perhaps,  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
tensively known  and  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  the  Asylum. 

It  is  about  twenty  three  years  since  the  opening  of  our 
school.  For  some  time  previous  to  this,  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing such  a school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United 
States,  had  occupied  the  attention  and  called  forth  the  con- 
tributions of  a few  benevolent  persons  in  this  city.  But  for 
some  years  after,  the  means  of  the  Asylum  were  so  limited, 
that  little  comparatively  could  be  done,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  way  of  pecuniary  aid,  for  those  who  came  here 
for  education.  Still  something  was  done  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  more  and  more  as  our  means  increased.  In  the 
first  report  of  the  directors,  after  the  opening  of  the  school, 
it  is  said,  that  “ each  pupil  has  been  charged  a less  annual  sum 
for  board,  washing  and  tuition,  than  these  articles  have  cost 
the  Asylum.”  From  that  day  to  this,  the  fact  has  never  been 
otherwise,  but  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  during 
which  time  the  average  number  of  pupils  has  been  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  the  various  expenses  incurred  on  be- 
half of  the  pupils,  have  exceeded  the  receipts  on  their  account 
by  several  thousand  dollars  per  annum . Taking  the  average 
of  twelve  years  the  excess  has  been  more  than  $7,400  each 
year,  the  amount  in  this  way  contributed  to  each  pupil,  has 
exceeded  $57  per  annum,  and  the  total  amount  has  been 
nearly  $90,000.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  six  years, 
the  excess  has  been  more  than  $9,000  each  year,  the  indirect 
contribution  on  account  of  each  pupil  has  exceeded  $69  a 
year,  and  the  whole  amount  thus  expended  has  been  some- 
what more  than  $54,000.  For  the  last  six  years  then,  the 
parent,  or  the  public  body,  that  has  entrusted  a pupil  to  the 
care  of  the  Asylum  for  education,  has  contributed  one  hun- 
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dred  dollars  a year  for  his  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
fuel,  lights,  stationery  for  the  school  room,  etc.,  and  the  Asy- 
lum itself  has  contributed  towards  the  same  objects,  nearly 
three  fourths  of  an  equal  sum.  In  this  estimate  we  do  not 
include  the  interest  on  the  land,  the  buildings,  the  furniture, 
or  other  property  of  the  Asylum  ; nor  the  loss  occasioned  by 
bad  debts,  nor  that  arising  from  the  depreciation  of  property 
in  constant  use.  Considering  all  these  things  it  would  proba- 
bly appear,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work  from  year  to 
year,  the  Asylum  virtually  contributes  about  one  half  the  en- 
tire expense  incurred  in  the  education  of  its  pupils.  It  may 
be  considered  on  the  whole,  as  an  equal  co-worker  in  a 
pecuniary  view,  with  those  States,  societies  and  individuals 
who  entrust  pupils  to  its  care.  This  very  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  a seminary,  has  not  perhaps  been 
sufficiently  regarded  in  our  former  communications  respec- 
ting our  own.  We  speak  of  it  now  and  state  the  preced- 
ing facts,  not  in  the  spirit  of  boasting,  but  rather  as  we  trust 
in  that  of  gratitude,  that  our  efforts  to  procure  and  preserve 
the  means  of  charitable  expenditure,  have  been  so  long  and 
so  remarkably  prospered,  amidst  all  the  changes  of  the  last 
twenty  four  years.  We  began  in  weakness,  but  with  a de- 
termination to  bestow  to  the  extent  of  that  ability  which  God 
in  his  providence  might  give  us.  This  we  have  done ; wheth- 
er judiciously  or  not,  others  must  decide.  We  cannot  now 
undertake  to  exhibit  our  own  views  of  the  past  or  present 
usefulness  of  our  Institution.  So  far  as  it  has  been  an  in- 
strument of  good  we  truly  rejoice,  and  can  only  regret  that 
it  has  not  been  the  means  of  accomplishiug  much  more. 
Through  the  kindness  of  an  overruling  Providence,  leading  to 
an  act  of  beneficence  on  the  part  of  the  general  government 
of  our  country,  and  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  many 
friends  of  humanity,  the  means  placed  at  our  disposal  were 
originally  obtained.  It  has  been  our  part  to  preserve  and  to 
apply  them  for  the  relief,  the  elevation,  the  deliverance,  the 
restoration,  we  might  almost  say,  to  equal  privileges  with  our- 
selves, of  a very  unfortunate  portion  of  the  human  family. 
This  course  it  is  our  purpose  to  pursue  as  heretofore,  and  to 
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the  great  Author  of  blessings  shall  we  look  for  guidance  in 
our  work. 

The  Directors  have  ever  been  happy,  and  indeed  have  made 
it  one  of  their  fixed  principles  of  action,  to  furnish  every  aid 
in  their  power  for  commencing  or  carrying  forward  the  be- 
nevolent operations  of  other  regularly  organized  and  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  policy  they  have  never 
had  occasion  to  regret.  It  has  served  to  advance  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
education  to  many  who  would  otherwise  never  have  enjoyed 
them,  and  to  foster  a spirit  of  friendship  and  union  among  the 
several  institutions  for  their  benefit  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
ting on  this  principle  they  have  had  the  pleasure,  first  or  last, 
of  seconding  the  efforts  of  all  the  other  institutions  known  to 
be  in  operation  in  the  country ; by  releasing  qualified  teach- 
ers to  become  connected  with  them,  or  by  instructing  and 
qualifying  those  who  have  been  sent  here  to  prepare  for  the 
direction  of  their  respective  schools. 

During  the  past  year,  another  opportunity  has  occurred 
of  acting  on  this  principle,  of  which  the  Board  were  happy 
to  avail  themselves.  The  new  institution  of  the  state  of 
Virginia  was  incorporated  about  two  years  since,  and  its  man- 
agers became  desirous  of  organizing  and  commencing  their 
school,  as  soon  as  its  permanent  location  could  be  established. 
This  having  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  in- 
quiries were  immediately  made  for  a gentleman  of  suitable 
qualifications  to  be  placed  at  its  head.  As  the  result  of  these 
inquiries,  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Tyler,  who  had  been  for  about 
seven  years  an  assistant  instructor  in  this  institution,  w'as  se- 
lected and  appointed  to  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  Vir- 
ginia institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  established  at  Staun- 
ton : to  which  place  he  removed  in  November  last.  Mr. 
Tyler’s  experience  as  an  instructor,  and  his  character  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  are  qualifications  so  important  in  the 
place  he  is  called  to  fill,  that  the  Board  cannot  but  hope,  his 
separation  from  us  and  connexion  with  that  infant  establish- 
ment, will  greatly  promote  the  common  cause  and  enlarge 
his  own  individual  usefulness  and  happiness.  Mr.  Tyler 
took  with  him  as  an  assistant  in  instruction,  Mr.  Job  Turner, 
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one  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  at  that  time  under  our  care, 
who  had  received  his  education  as  a beneficiary  of  Massa- 
chusetts. We  are  happy  in  the  hope,  that  the  little  school 
they  have  commenced  in  Virginia,  will,  under  the  patronage 
of  that  enlightened  and  wealthy  state,  become,  at  no  distant 
day,  the  source  of  many  and  great  blessings  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  within  its  borders.  We  welcome  this  new  institution 
to  a participation  with  our  own  and  our  sister  institutions,  in 
the  good  work  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; assuring  the 
benevolent  individuals  who  have  aided  in  its  establishment, 
that  the  labor  they  have  undertaken,  though  not  free  from 
difficulty,  will,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be  productive  of  an 
abundant  reward. 

Another  interesting  change  has  occurred  among  those  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Asylum. 
About  six  months  since,  Miss  Peaslee,  who  had  occupied  the 
useful  and  responsible  station  of  Matron  for  nearly  nine  years, 
resigned  her  situation  ; finding  it  necessary  to  seek  in  retire- 
ment and  freedom  from  care,  that  relief,  which  a constitution, 
never  vigorous,  had  long  demanded.  Her  diligent  attention 
to  the  duties  of  her  place,  the  many  sacrifices  she  made  and 
the  efforts  she  put  forth  in  the  service  of  the  Asylum,  will 
long  be  gratefully  remembered ; and  will  not  fail  to  secure 
for  her  the  lasting  respect  and  best  wishes  of  her  late  em- 
ployers and  associates,  as  well  as  those  of  the  many  parents 
and  friends  of  our  pupils,  whose  confidence  she  enjoyed,  and 
on  whom  she  was  instrumental  of  conferring  important 
benefits. 

We  were  naturally  apprehensive  that  much  inconvenience 
■would  result  from  such  a change  as  had  now  become  neces- 
sary. The  same  kind  Hand,  however,  which  has  so  often 
been  extended  in  our  behalf,  guided  us,  we  trust,  in  the  choice 
of  Mrs.  White,  the  present  Matron  ; who  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  her  duties,  after  spending  a short  time  with  her 
predecessor  in  preparation  for  them.  The  Directors  before 
making  this  appointment,  took  measures  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  Mrs.  White  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
place,  and  they  are  happy  to  say  that  she  has  occupied  it  hith- 
erto to  their  entire  acceptance,  and  that  the  evils  they  feared 
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as  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of  a change,  have  not 
been  experienced.  The  year  has  been  a prosperous  one,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  Institution  are  of  the  same  encouraging 
character  as  heretofore.  The  great  features  of  our  method 
of  education,  intellectual,  moral  and  physical,  remain  unal- 
tered; and  whatever  of  change  has  been  from  time  to  time 
introduced,  as  the  result  of  increased  experience,  has  been  an 
improvement,  we  trust,  upon  our  earlier  course. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  has  con- 
tinued as  in  former  years  to  be  remarkably  good,  two  or  three 
instances  only  of  serious  illness  having  occurred.  One  of 
these,  however,  we  regret  to  say,  terminated  fatally  in  July 
last. 

The  almost  unequalled  salubrity  and  pleasantness  of  our 
local  situation,  are  favors  for  which  we  have  ever  occasion 
to  be  thankful.  The  verdant  landscape,  the  distant  hills,  the 
pleasant  rivers,  the  busy  city  near  at  hand,  the  neighboring 
villages,  the  productive  and  well  cultivated  country,  the  facil- 
ity by  means  of  public  conveyances  for  intercourse  with  all 
parts  of  the  land,  the  moral,  industrious  and  virtuous  popu- 
lation around  us  ; these,  and  other  considerations  which  might 
be  mentioned,  give  importance  and  interest  to  our  circum- 
stances, which  are  surpassed,  we  are  sure,  by  those  of  few 
other  benevolent  institutions.  The  combined  effect  of  these 
circumstances,  cannot  fail  to  be  happy  upon  our  pupils,  and 
when  in  connexion  with  this,  we  consider  the  enlightening 
and  elevating  influence  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  and  the  controlling  and  guiding  power  of  judicious 
government,  decided,  but  paternal  in  its  character,  we  are  at 
no  loss  to  discover  the  secret  of  so  much  happiness  being  en- 
joyed within  our  walls,  nor  of  the  strong  and  gratifying  at- 
tachments, often  evinced  by  our  pupils,  for  the  Asylum  and 
its  officers. 

We  continue  to  receive  very  interesting  accounts  of  the 
prosperity,  respectability  and  happiness  of  many  of  our  former 
pupils  ; and  sometimes  from  their  parents,  or  others,  we  are 
favored  with  details  of  their  usefulness  as  members  of  the 
community  and  of  their  virtuous  and  exemplary  conduct  as 
professing  Christians. 
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There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  general  course  of 
the  Asylum  should  continue  much  as  it  has  been  for  a num- 
ber of  years  past.  Its  aim  has  been  to  furnish  the  best 
means  of  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  states,  and  then,  to  extend  the  same  ad\  antages 
to  others,  from  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  might 
come.  Indeed  we  have  never  yet  failed  to  receive  a proper 
applicant,  even  though  he  might  be  the  subject  oi  a foreign 
government.  Still  we  expect  to  draw  our  pupils  chiefly  from 
New  England,  and  should  applications  from  other  sections  of 
the  country  become  less  frequent  than  heretofore,  from  the 
gradual  increase  of  institutions,  or  from  other  causes,  we  may 
yet  expect  a sufficient  number  to  constitute  a numerous  school. 
Indeed,  it  is  true  beyond  a doubt,  that  enough  in  New  Eng- 
land alone  annually  reach  the  required  age,  to  keep  our  es- 
tablishment filled,  if  they  were  promptly  sent  to  us.  But  un- 
happily, the  evil  we  have  noticed  in  former  reports,  contin- 
ues still  to  exist  in  some  measure — of  neglecting  to  send  for- 
ward these  unfortunate  persons  till  they  become  too  old  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  habits  of  stud}’,  or  till  something 
occurs  to  prevent  their  being  sent  at  all.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  of  course  remain  in  ignorance  ; in  the  former , the  result 
often  is  that  they  struggle  hard  for  a time,  make  considerable 
acquisitions  perhaps  of  useful,  general  knowledge,  but  tail  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  of  written  language,  which  alone  can 
qualify  them  to  enjoy  much  intercourse  with  society ; and 
thus  becoming  backward  and  discouraged,  they  aie  often  at 
our  own  suggestion,  removed  from  the  Institution,  betoie  their 
regular  course  is  half  completed.  This  evil  is  not  now  pio- 
bably  increasing,  and  we  trust  its  complete  remedy  may  soon 
be  found  in  an  awakened  and  intelligent  public  sentiment, 
which  will  be  persuasive  enough  to  overcome  the  remissness 
or  indifference  of  a small  class  of  our  population,  who  are 
little  less  unfortunate  than  their  mute  children  and  dependents. 

The  Board  cannot  but  experience  much  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  extension  of  the  means  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf-mutes  of  our  country.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1817,  the  only  means  of  this  kind  in  operation  in  America, 
commenced  in  a hired  house  in  this  city.  Now,  an  incorpo- 
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rated,  well  endowed  and  permanent  institution,  exists,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  New  England  states  ; 
another,  for  the  state  of  New  York  ; another,  for  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania ; and  each  of  these  has  the  ability  and  disposi- 
tion to  receive  applicants  from  neighboring  states  and  sec- 
tions of  country ; so  that  by  means  of  these  three  institu- 
tions, the  Eastern  and  Middle  portions  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  at  least,  as  the  Potomac  river,  are  well  provided  for. 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  have  each  an  institution,  more  than  com- 
petent, no  doubt,  to  answer  the  demands  of  those  states  re- 
spectively. Virginia,  as  before  noticed,  has  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  will  shortly,  we  trust,  have  an  institution,  equal  at 
least  to  the  education  of  her  own  deaf-mute  population,  and 
that  perhaps  of  some  neighboring  State.  Illinois  has  also  in- 
corporated an  institution,  but  whether  any  thing  farther  has 
been  done  we  are  not  informed.  The  legislatures  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  states  of  the  Union  have  provided  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  indigent  among  their  deaf-mutes,  in  some  one  of 
the  existing  institutions  ; so  that  comparatively,  but  few  obsta- 
cles remain  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  design,  of  of- 
fering education  to  every  deaf  and  dumb  youth  of  the  United 
States.  I hough  the  indigent  of  the  new  states  must  remain 
foi  a time  but  partially  provided  for,  we  cannot  doubt,  from 
the  known  enterprise  and  benevolence  of  our  countrymen, 
that  this  time  will  be  short.  As  soon  as  the  number  of  their 
population  and  the  establishment  of  those  more  general  and 
impoitant  institutions,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  enlight- 
ened society,  will  warrant  the  undertaking,  not  a state  of  the 
confedei acy  will  be  found  which  has  not  made  the  necessary 
provision  for  conducting  its  deaf  and  dumb,  by  means  of  ed- 
ucation, to  usefulness  and  happiness.  Of  course  we  would 
not  intimate  that  each  state  should  establish  a separate  insti- 
tution. This  we  have  shown  in  former  reports  would  not  only 
be  needless,  but  injurious,  as  so  many  could  not  long  exist. 
But  that  several  should  unite  in  sustaining  a common  institu- 
tion, as  is  done  in  the  case  of  our  own  and  others,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  course  of  wisdom,  and  that  which  the  judgment  of 
the  country  has  already  approved. 

One  or  two  more  institutions  will  soon  be  required  perhaps, 
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in  the  more  Southern  or  South-Western  states.  Though  in- 
struction might  be  provided  for  all  their  deaf-mutes  in  the  ex- 
isting institutions,  yet  their  remoteness  from  them  would  con- 
stitute an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  many  cases,  to  its  enjoy- 
ment. The  way  seems  preparing  for  an  effort  on  this  sub- 
ject ; and  the  fact  that  the  legislatures  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  have  each  supported  a number  of  pupils  in  this  insti- 
tution for  several  years  past,  may  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  it.  Those  intelligent  bodies,  will  hardly,  it  is  believed, 
be  willing  to  relinquish  an  object,  which  commends  itself  so 
entirely  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  human  heart ; and  hav- 
ing made  the  experiment  of  sending  to  us  a few  cf  their  youth 
for  education,  they  will  be  the  better  able  to  decide,  whether 
a continuance  of  this  course  will  best  promote  the  interests 
of  their  deaf-mute  population,  or  whether  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  among  themselves  will  be  more  effectual  to 
this  end.  The  latter  will  be  by  far  the  most  expensive  meth- 
od, but  will  in  the  end  secure  the  education  of  the  largest 
numbers.  For  our  own  part,  wre  are  entirely  disposed  to  con- 
tinue the  present  arrangement,  as  long  as  the  best  interests 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  promoted  thereby.  When- 
ever this  ceases  to  be  the  case  we  shall  be  equally  ready  to 
do  whatever  may  be  in  our  power,  to  promote  other  efforts, 
having  the  same  great  end  in  view. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON  Clerk. 


Hartford,  May  3 G,  1840. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IX  THE  SCHOOL,  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  16th 
OP  MAY,  1840  ; THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Names. 

Admission. 

Residence. 

Supported  by 

Allen,  Delia  A. 

June  1839 

Westfield,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Atkins,  Galen  H. 

May  1835 

Duxbury,  Vt, 

Vt. 

Averill,  William  H. 

“ 1837 

Branford,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Avery,  Hannah  A. 

“ 1836 

Salina,  N.  Y. 

Friends. 

Baldwin,  Charles  0. 

“ 1838 

Chester,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Beckley,  Julius 

“ 1838 

Barre,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Berton,  Emma  A. 

June  1839 

Frederickton,  N.  B. 

Friends. 

Bailey,  Osgood 

May  1835 

North  Bridgeton,  Me. 

Maine. 

Barnes,  Mary 

Ap’l  1838 

Mendon,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Beall,  Washington 

Aug.  1835 

Newton  Co.,  Ga. 

Georgia. 

Beall,  Louisa 

July  1837 

U (( 

Georgia. 

Bartlett,  Rebecca 

June  1836 

Thetford,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Badger,  Mary  E. 

May  1837 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Birdsong,  Thomas  H. 

Aug.  1835 

Upson  Co.,  Ga. 

Georgia. 

Blizzard,  Penny 

Ap’l  1836 

Baldwin  Co  , Ga. 

Georgia. 

Blizzard,  Halstead 

July  1837 

U.  It 

Georgia. 

Blizzard,  Sarah 

“ 1837 

u a 

Georgia. 

Blizzard,  Dorsey  D. 

Sept.  1837 

((  u 

Georgia. 

Brace,  Julia  (d.  d.  & blind) 

June  1825 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Asylum. 

Bogan,  Jane 

May  1839 

Jasper  Co.,  Ga. 

Friends. 

Bogan,  Rosanna 

“ 1839 

11  (( 

Friends. 

Briggs,  Lewis 

“ 1835 

Turner,  Me. 

Maine. 

Briggs,  Sarah  J. 

“ 1839 

Brandon,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Burseil,  Salome 

“ 1836 

Candia,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Chandler,  George  H. 

1838 

Montague,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Cleaves,  Daniel 

“ 1838 

Saco,  Me. 

Maine. 

Clement,  Emily  A. 

“ 1638 

Chelsea,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Coffin,  Sally  C. 

1839 

Wolfborough,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Clark,  Avery  L. 

“ 1836 

Middleborough,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Closson,  Harriet  T. 

“ 1839 

Lyme,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Closson,  George  W. 

Oct.  1839 

U U 

Conn. 

Cook,  Jane 

May  1836 

Kingston,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Cooper,  Julia  A.  C. 

“ 1835 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Cotton,  John  R. 

July  1837 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Friends. 

Cummings,  George  W. 

May  1837 

Antrim,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Davis,  Plirarn 

“ 1839 

Bennington,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Davis,  Rosalia 

Ap’l  1824 

Havanna. 

Herself. 

Deberry,  Edmund  jr. 

May  1838 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  C. 

Friends. 

Dennis,  Phebe 

“ 1836 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Denison,  Alpa  M. 

“ 1838 

Washington,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Denison,  Gratia 

“ 1838 

((  (C 

Vt. 

Derby,  Ira 

“ 1831 

Weymouth,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Doring,  Edward 

“ 1836 

Boston,  Mass. 

Asylum. 

Douglas,  Charles  F 

“ 1833 

Westfield,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Dyer,  Eben  P. 

Sept.  1835 

Thorndyke,  Me. 

Maine. 
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N ames. 

Admission. 

Residence. 

Supported  by 

Edson,  Prudence  A.  J. 

May  1838 

Hartford,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Edson,  Rhoda  A.  M. 

“ 1838 

<<  U 

Vt. 

Edgerly,  Josiah 

“ 1839 

Greenland,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Esty,  Caroline  E.  A.  F. 

“ 1839 

Boxford,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Edwards,  Josephus  B. 

Aug.  1835 

Oglethorpe  Co.,  Ga. 

Georgia. 

Foster,  Joseph  B. 

May  1831 

Seekonk,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Foster,  Sarah  W. 

“ 1838 

u u 

Mass. 

Foster,  Sophia  A. 

“ 1838 

it  ll 

Mass. 

Fraser,  William 

Ap’l  183G 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

S.  C. 

Fuller,  Lucy 

May  1835 

Coventry,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Fuller,  Rodney  J. 

“ 1839 

Putney,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Gates,  Artemas 

“ 1.835 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Garland,  Ephraim 

“ 1837 

Conway,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Gerrard,  George  A. 

June  1839 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Friends. 

Gomez,  Sarah  S. 

Aug.  1836 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Grant,  Hiram  jr. 

June  1838 

East  Windsor,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Greenwood,  Sarah  J. 

May  1837 

Farmington,  Me. 

Maine. 

Griswold,  Ralph 

June  1838 

Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Gurtridge,  Emeline 

May  1839 

Horton,  N.  S. 

Friends. 

Hastings,  Hamel 

Ap’l  1839 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Hooper,  Jane 

“ 1840 

Guysborough,  N.  S. 

Friends. 

Houghton,  Alexander 

June  1836 

Millbury,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Plolmes,  Andrew  F. 

Oct.  1834 

Portland,  Me. 

Maine. 

Huntoon.  Laura  A. 

May  1835 

Hartford,  Yt. 

Vt. 

James,  William  H. 

Aug.  1835 

Muscogee  Co.,  Ga. 

Georgia. 

Jenckes,  Ruth  A.  M. 

May  1837 

Sturbridge,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Jocelyn,  Jonathan  jr. 

“ 1837 

Ware,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Joy,  Nancv'E. 

“ 1838 

Lubec.  Me. 

Maine. 

Johnson,  Benjamin  A, 

Nov.  1835 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Ladd,  Celia  M. 

May  1839 

Ellington,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Langevin,  Charles  F. 

Dec.  1836 

Quebec,  L.  C. 

Friends. 

Lyman,  Ellen  D.  S. 

May  1836 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Friends. 

Mair,  James 

“ 1835 

Lanark,  U.  C. 

Friends. 

McCluer,  Rebecca 

“ 1839 

Merrimac,  N.  H. 

N.  PI. 

Maner,  George  R. 

Ap’l  1836 

Scriven  Co.,  Ga. 

Georgia. 

Mann,  Mary  A. 

May  1838 

Randolph,  Mass. 

Friends. 

Meeker,  Julia 

June  1837 

Durham,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Morse,  Emma  A. 

May  1837 

Fayette,  Me. 

Maine. 

Morse,  George  N. 

“ 1835 

Williston,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Morgan,  Josephine  B. 

“ 1838 

Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Mowatt,  John  E. 

Oct.  1835 

New  York. 

Friends. 

Neisler,  William  B. 

Aug.  1835 

Athens,  Ga. 

Georgia. 

Newton,  Culver 

May  1836 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Oaks,  Catharine 

Feb.  1833 

Richmond,  Mass. 

Mass. 

O’Brien,  Nancy 

May  1838 

Boston,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Ogburn,  Mary  A.  L. 

Sept.  1838 

Brunswick,  Co.  Va. 

Friends. 

Page,  John  W. 

May  1838 

Hollis,  Me. 

Maine.. 

Page,  Nelson  S. 

“ 1839 

Sherman,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Parsons,  Sarah  A. 

“ 1839 

Colebrook,  N.  H. 

Friends. 

Pease,  Bathsheba  H. 

“ 1838 

Somers,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Pease,  Martha  A. 

“ 1837 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Friends. 

Perkins,  Phebe 

“ 1837 

Sanford,  Me. 

Maine. 

Perkins,  Sally 

“ 1837 

((  (( 

Maine. 

Phelps,  Daniel  W. 

Dec.  1839 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

Vt. 

Philbrick,  Samuel 

May  1838 

Wolf  borough,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Poland,  Ira 

“ 1839 

Essex,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Pool,  George  W. 

“ 1837 

Weymouth,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Pool,  James  H. 

“ 1836 

<C  (( 

Mass. 

Record,  Olivia  J. 

“ 1838 

Buckfield,  Me. 

Maine. 

Richardson,  James  J. 

Aug.  1838 

Fairfield  District,  S.  C. 

S.  C. 

Rines,  Stephen 

Ap’l  1837 

Augusta,  Me. 

Maine. 

Rogers,  Ellen  P. 

May  1837 

Freeport,  Me. 

Maine. 
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Names. 

Ross,  William 
Sage,  Julia  A. 
Sanger,  Joseph  0. 
Seovel,  Olive 
Scovel,  Stephen 
Smith,  Thomas 
Stone,  Anna  R. 
Sullivan,  Margaret 
Swett,  Thomas  B. 
Swett,  William  B. 
Taylcr,  Linda 
Thomas,  Sarah  A. 
Thresher,  Julius 
Tilden,  Edward 
Trufant,  Mary  E. 
Tucker,  Harriet  N. 
Turner,  Job 
Turner,  Plummer 
Tyler,  Royal  G.  N. 
Watson,  Sarah  Q.. 
Whitcher,  Levi 
White,  Lorenzo  D. 
White,  Sarah 
AVood,  Gilbert 
Young,  Charles  W. 


Supported 

(£ 

tc 

u 

u 

1C 

u 

tl 

u 

u 


Admission. 

Residence. 

Supported 

Aug.  1835 

Jackson  Co.  Ga. 

Georgia. 

May  135 

Chatham,  Conn. 

Conn. 

“ 1836 

Westborough,  Mass. 

Mass. 

“ 1838 

Cornwall,  Conn. 

Conn. 

July  1838 

((  U 

Conn. 

May  1837 

New  Boston,  IN.  M. 

N.  PI. 

11  1838 

Oakham,  Mass. 

Mass. 

1!  1839 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

S.  C. 

“ 1837 

Henniker,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

“ 1839 

((  (( 

N ,H. 

“ 1837 

Andover,  Vt. 

Vt. 

“ 183G 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Conn. 

“ 1837 

Randolph,  Vt. 

Vt. 

“ 1838 

Fail  lee,  Vt. 

Vt. 

“ 1836 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

Mass. 

« 183G 

Milton,  Mass. 

Mass. 

“ 1833 

Boston,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Oct.  1836 

Palermo,  Me. 

Maine. 

May  1839 

Killingvvorth,  Conn. 

Conn. 

“ 1838 

Warner,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

“ 1837 

Haverhill,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Sept.  1836 

Taunton,  Mass. 

Mass. 

May  1837 

Leicester,  Mass. 

Mass. 

1837 

Benson,  Vt. 

Vt. 

“ 1337 

Wendell,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

by  their  Friends,  ....  18 

by  Maine,  ------  15 

by  New  Hampshire,  ...  - IS 

by  Vermont,  -----  20 

by  Massachusetts,  ....  31 

by  Connecticut,  -----  17 

by  South  Carolina,  - 3 

by  Georgia,  -----  12 

by  the  Asylum,  ....  2 

by  herself,  ------  1 


132 


Total 


SPECIMENS 


OF 

ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


BY  A GIRL  THIRTEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 
ELEVEN  MONTHS. 

Hartford.  April  10th.  1840. 

My  Dear  Mother, 

I wish  to  see  my  parents  come  to»the  Asylum.  I am  in  very 
good  health.  I hope  Mr.  G.  W.  C.  will  go  home  with  me  next  week,  Sat- 
urday. We  are  teach  and  improve  to  learn  our  books  in  the  school  room. 
I hope  my  father  will  write  a letter.  I shall  receive  it  from  L.  What  does 
my  father  do?  I do  not  receive  a letter  from  my  mother.  I thank  and  love  my 
mother  and  sisters,  and  brothers.  Miss  R.  is  fond  of  playing  with  me 
every  day.  She  is  a deaf  and  dumb  girl.  Mr.  G.  W.  C.  improves  to 
learn  his  dictionary  every  evening.  He  makes  tables  and  bureaus  at  the 
shop  every  morning  and  afternoon.  My  brother  was  sick  last  Saturday,  but 
he  is  well  now.  We  are  all  in  very  good  health,  in  the  Asylum.  Miss  M. 
A.  C.  is  kissed  and  loved  by  me.  I like  to  stay  in  the  Asylum.  I am 
always  glad  to  learn  my  lessons.  I hope  to  be  happy  to  see  my  friends.  I am 
your  affectionate  daughter. 


BY  A GIRL  TWELVE  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 
TWO  YEARS. 

Hartford,  Thursday,  March  the  5th,  1840. 

Dear  brother, 

1 gladly  rejoiced  to  receive  a letter  from  you,  and  unfolded  it  and 
read  it  with  pleasure.  I asked  Mr.  W eld  to  let  me  write  a letter  with  a pen  to 
you  and  he  did  it.  I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  my  health  is  good.  I hope 
that  my  friends  are  blessed  with  health  and  have  much  happiness.  I meditate 
on  my  mother,  who  has  given  me  food  and  clothes,  and  taken  care  of  me  kindly, 
and  I should  feel  very  grateful  to  her.  Shall  I invite  A.  to  come  here  to  visit 
the  Asylum.  I heard  that  you  were  married  to  A.  several  weeks  since.  Miss 
H.  N.  T.  is  taught  by  Mr.  Turner  and  she  attends  to  his  signs.  She  would 
like  to  have  more  improvement  as  the  people  do.  She  can  learn  how  to  em- 
broider her  new  capes.  She  sends  her  best  respects  to  my  relations  very  much, 
and  hopes  that  she  will  meet  them.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  come  here  every  Wed- 
nesday to  make  a visit  to  the  Asylum.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  a great 
many  gentlemen  were  very  happy  to  assemble  at  the  W hig  State  Convention 
in  Hartford.  It  is  supposed  that  General  William  Henry  Harrison  will  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  in  March,  1841.  He  is  a virtuous  man 
and  has  a good  character.  Gov.  Edward  Everett  had  reigned  over  Massachu- 
setts for  a few  years  before  Mr.  Marcus  Morton  was  chosen  governor  by  the 
people  there  last  autumn.  I shall  be  sorry  for  several  good  pupils,  that  they 
will  take  leave  of  the  Asylum  for  home,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  next  April. 
The  cars,  drawn  by  the  locomotive  leave  the  depot  for  .New  Haven,  near  the 
Asylum,  and  I have  often  seen  them  running  on  the  rail-road  between  Hartford 
and  there.  I have  lately  heard  that  a deaf  and  dumb  man  was  run  over  by  the 
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cars  or  locomotive  in  New  York,  where  he  lived.  Last  Christmas  day  we 
adorned  the  flowers  on  the  wall,  and  we  were  delighted  to  see  them  look  beauti- 
y'  „Vee  ?eslrous  t0  see  my  friends,  but  lam  engaged  in  learning  my  studies. 
Next  May  the  trees  will  have  begun  to  bear  the  blossoms  before  the  apples  fall 
from  them  when  the  farmers  heap  up  them.  Some  of  the  girls  and  boys  break- 
fast,  and  then  they  sew  the  vests,  coats  and  pantaloons,  in  the  basement  shop  of 
t he  Asylum.  Mrs.  White  is  in  the  studying  room,  taking  care  of  the  girls  in 
the  evening.  Each  of  the  teachers  is  in  the  boys  room,  taking  care  of  the  boys 
who  attend  to  their  studies  every  evening.  All  the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  talk 
with  each  other.  Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  forenoon,  Mr.  Weld  has  lectured 
by  signs  on  grammar  to  them,  because  he  wishes  them  to  compose  themselves 
correctly.  1 shall  have  done  studying  mv  new  books  when  I d-0  home  Last 
winter  the  incendiaries  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  they  were  destroyed ; they 
escaped  from  being  caught.  Every  day  the  pupils  are  diligent  in  their  studies 
except  they  who  compose  the  slates  ; the  next  morning,  their  teachers  correct 
tnern  to  encourage  more  improvement.  On  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Weld 
longly  explains  the  catechism  to  them  ; they  attend  school.  On  Sunday  they 
attend  the  chapel  at  prayers ; soon  after,  they  study  their  catechism  and  read 
the  ruble  ably.  I hey  recite  it  to  their  teachers,  and  write  on  the  slates.  I must 
be  diligent  in  studying  my  manuscript  book,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  cate- 
, ism  each  evening  and  morning.  I have  a great  deal  of  desire  to  acquire 
Knowledge.  Mr.  W llsonWlnton  is  a very  industrious  teacher,  and  he  instructs 
me  very  well.  1 think  affectionately  of  you  and  my  mother,  and  A.  and  I givemy 
best  respects  to  them  very  much.  I heard  the  steamboat  Lexington  happened 
to  be  on  fire  from  the  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  passengers  and  crewjumped  from 
her,  and  they  were  drowned  in  Long  Island  Sound,  except  four,  who  fled  from 
danger.  I shall  have  gone  home  next  spring  to  call  on  my  friends,  before  they 
question  me  about  the  Asylum.  Last  October  you  paid  my  board  at  the  Asy- 
lum for  one  hundred  dollars  a year.  I should  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
past  kindness,  to  send  me  to  come  here  to  obtain  an  education  which  is  valuable. 

1 shall  be  pleased  to  write  to  A.  soon.  From  your  sister, 


BY  A GIRL  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 
THREE  YEARS, 

A DREAM. 

In  summei,  while  it  was  very  pleasant,  I went  out  to  a garden  one  afternoon 
where  1 sat  in  an  arbor,  which  was  a very  pleasant  and  cool  place.  While  1 
was  musing  on  the  grandeur  of  nature,  I fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  a man 
ike  an  angel  came  to  me  and  talked  with  me.  Then  the  angel  bore  me  to  a 
mountain,  and  showed  me  a very  pleasant  and  beautiful  valley,  where  there 
were  numerous  birds  that  sang  sweetly.  There  were  many  but  tamed  beasts 
tnat  were  peaceable  and  domestic.  There  were  numerous  trees,  that  had  an 
abundance  of  green  and  beautiful  leqves,  that  appeared  delightfully.  There 
was  a brook  that  moved  rapidly,  and  appeared  transparent  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  sun  borne  persons  who  were  walking  about,  looked  over  the  stream  with 
great  pleasure,  and  were  charmed  to  hear  the  sweet  sound  of  the  purling.  I saw 
that  it  was  very  pleasant  and  beautiful  in  the  valley.  I asked  the  angel  what 
was  this  prospect.  The  angel  told  me  he  foresaw  that  Christ  would  extend 
light  to  all  mankind,  that  they  might  become  the  friends  of  God.  The  heathen 
would  leave  off  worshipping  idols,  and  then  turn  to  love  and  serve  him 
alone,  tor  He  is  the  Divine  Being.  While  1 was  dreaming  and  admiring  the 
cool  and  beautiful  vale,  my  eyes  opened,  and  the  vision  suddenly  vanished  away 
I got  out  of  the  arbor  and  walked,  contemplating  how  I had  dreamed  that  I had 
the  visit  of  the  angel  while  I was  sleeping  in  the  bower  of  the  garden. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  TWENTY  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 

THREE  YEARS. 

Hartford,  Thursday,  April  2d,  1840. 

• V*  a man  lived  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  in  a house  on  the 

right  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  near  the  bridge.  By  drinking  rum,  brandy  and 
other  liquor,  he  had  often  been  intoxicated,  and  he  sometimes  quarreled  with 
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his  wife.  A few  days  ago,  they  quarreled  to  possess  the  furniture  of  the  house, 
and  they  said  that  they  would  be  parted  soon.  She  thought  to  go  to  Springfield, 
but  soon  he  threw  her  down  on  the  floor,  and  smote  her  with  a club,  and  she 
died.  Then  he  cut  her  throat.  The  three  children  ran  out  of  the  house,  and 
ran  away  to  their  friends.  He  knew  that  he  ought  to  be  hanged,  but  he  wished 
to  be  saved  from  this  event,  and  he  wished  to  kill  himself.  He  twice  plunged 
into  the  water  for  escaping,  but  soon  a few  men  caught  him,  and  put  him  into  a 
jail.  He  will  be  condemned  soon.  Perhaps  he  will  be  hanged,  or  he  will  work 
very  hard  in  a prison  until  his  death.  There  is  no  man  in  the  United  States 
that  can  pardon  him,  but  Jesus  only  can  forgive  him,  if  he  prays  to  him,  and  be- 
comes an  honest  man.  It  is  lamentable  to  hear  of  this  event.  We  must  not 
imitate  him,  nor  do  anything  criminal.  God  always  pities  mankind,  and  gives 
many  good  things  to  them  in  the  world,  and  he  waits  long  for  them  to  repent 
and  confess  their  sins  to  him.  But  if  any  person  remains  in  the  commission 
of  crime  till  he  dies,  then  he  can  never  be  pardoned,  but  he  will  be  punished 
severely.  The  clergymen  preach  to  all  the  people  in  the  churches,  about  the 
salvation  of  Christ,  on  every  Sabbath,  and  we  must  go  to  hear  them. 


BY  A Y’OUNG  MAN  NINETEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUC- 
TION FOUR  YEARS. 

CHARITY. 

Charity  signifies  love  and  benevolence.  It  is  in  both  the  mind  and  heart,  or 
in  the  soul,  that  it  may  prevent  persons  from  committing  sin  against  God.  It 
does  not  like  to  sin.  If  we  cherish  charity  in  our  feelings  by  our  own  power 
and  not  by  the  divine  assistance,  it  will  truly  not  grow  more  and  more  good  ; 
for  we  are  weak  and  imperfect  sinners.  Charity  or  love  is  so  cultivated  in  our 
feelings,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  that  we  may  do  good  to  those  who  are  in 
our  neighborhood,  to  our  friends,  relatives,  and  acquaintance;  and  to  all  hu- 
man beings  in  this  world.  It  always  tells  us  to  drive  our  bad  passions  out  of 
our  hearts,  and  animates  us  to  do  well,  justly,  honestly,  gently,  and  affably. 
It  does  not  endeavor  to  urge  us  to  do  evil  to  those  who  treat  us  roughly,  but 
always  incites  us  to  forgive  all  who  are  very  unkind  to  us,  and  to  have  anxiety 
for  their  welfare.  It  makes  us  respect  those  who  are  esteemed  by  all  who  know 
them.  We  are  excited  by  charity  to  deal  with  others  justly  and  rightly.  Chil- 
dren are  brought  up  well  by  charity,  which  teaches  their  parents  to  do  good  to 
them.  It  incites  children  to  love  and  honour  their  parents,  and  obey  their  reas- 
onable wishes.  It  prompts  many  principal  officers  to  act  with  justice,  mild- 
ness, and  impartiality;  and  the  people  of  nations  to  be  the  adherents  of  their 
respective  governments.  Therefore,  I believe  doubtless  that  charity  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  happiness  which  all  the  angels  have  in  heaven  ; because  the  bible 
says  that  charity  is  the  greatest  of  three  principles,  that  is,  faith,  hope  and  char- 
ity. But  each  of  us  first  must  have  faith  and  then  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  charity  in  our  hearts  until  our  death.  When  our  lives  are  extin- 
guished, we  shall  have  no  faith,  nor  hope,  but  only  bear  charity  towards  the 
angels,  and  towards  all  holy  beings  as  they  will  do  to  us.  Do  you  wish  to  enter 
heaven,  to  be  very  much  happier  with  angels  and  holy  beings,  than  to  live  com- 
fortably in  this  sinful  world,  when  you  die”?  I know  that  you  answer,  yes. 
It  is  best  for  you  to  repent  of  all  your  sins  ; to  forsake  them ; to  ask  of  God  the 
forgiveness  of  them  through  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ;  to  love  God  con- 
tinually; to  obey  his  holy  commandments  ; and  have  strong  faith  in  Christ, 
under  all  tribulations.  If  so,  you  will  surely  be  saved  and  live  in  heaven,  with 
the  angels,  praising  all  the  attributes  of  the  Most  Holy  God  forever. 

1 think  that  in  the  greater  part  of  this  world,  the  heathen  have  no  charity  in 
their  emotions ; because  they  have  no  bibles  : besides  they  do  not  kno  wthe  way 
of  salvation.  This  leads  me  to  desire  that  a great  many  American  missiona- 
ries might  be  sent  to  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  bring  the  ignorant 
from  darkness  to  light,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  charity  in 
their  feelings,  enjoins  the  heathen  to  do  right,  “ love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  God.” 
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BY  A.  YOUNG  MAN  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  IN- 
STRUCTION FOUR  AND  A HALF  YEARS. 

Hartford,  April  15th,  1840. 

My  dear  sister, 

I will  -write  concerning  what  would  take  place  if  I were  at  home 
at  the  present  time.  When  we  are  entering  the  garden  gate,  from  which  the 
main  walk  is  directly  towards  the  summer  house,  we  see  the  borders  of  the  main 
walk  furnished  with  frames  to  which  the  branches  of  the  grape  vines  are  beau- 
tifully tied  and  dressed.  This  walk  is  crossed  by  four  others,  at  proportionate 
distances,  and  while  we  walk  along  them,  if  it  is  spring,  we  shall  see  many 
kinds  of  flowers  on  their  borders.  Their  beauty,  loveliness,  and  sweetness  per- 
fuming through  the  garden,  may  excite  our  admiration.  On  account  of  their 
beauties,  I think,  they  have  noble  names  very  desirable  for  my  studying.  That 
house  at  the  head  of  the  main  walk,  richly  covered  with  some  kinds  of  vines, 
bearing  flowers  which  would  enliven  us  with  its  verdure  and  pleasantness, 
may  be  considered  as  our  only  goodly  reading  house  in  the  warm  weather,  as 
we  have  time  to  attend  to  it.  When  we  have  walked  about  in  the  garden  enough, 
we  will  go  to  the  vineyard,  for  I have  not  seen  it  since  I left  home.  Before  we 
get  there,  we  will  stop  a little  while,  and  look  at  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchard, 
planted  in  regular  rows  and  displaying  noble  appearances  ; and  then,  turning 
to  the  south-east,  we  shall  observe  another  orchard  of  the  same  kind,  connected 
with  this,  containing  fruit  trees  of  great  size,  which  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
planted a century  ago.  Their  growth  may  surpass  my  expectation,  as  I have 
been  absent  for  some  years.  When  1 am  satisfied  with  observing  them,  we  will 
go  on  to  the  vineyard  about  which  you  have  written  to  me,  with  respect  to  its 
enlargement,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  there  are  no  frames  like  those  in  the  gar- 
den, as  I recollect,  but  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  near  the  vines  that  are  tied 
to  them,  and  their  branches  cut  off  short,  that  they  may  not  break  when  laden 
with  grapes.  The  posts  are  standing  right  up  in  regular  rows,  intersecting 
each  other,  exactly  like  the  lines  on  a chess  board.  If  it  is  summer,  they  will 
display  a singular  appearance,  while  we  look  over  the  vineyard,  and  through 
the  intervals  of  the  same  breadth.  After  having  walked  about  here,  we  will 
go  to  the  house,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  if  nobody  calls,  I would 
ramble  about  the  plantation  to  see  if  it  is  the  same  as  before,  or  if  any  places  on 
it  have  changed  since  I have  been  there.  If  it  is  spring,  the  forests  are  beauti- 
fied with  dagger  flowers  and  many  others,  and  when  I proceed,  either  along  the 
road  or  path  through  them,  I shall  see  these  flowers  every  moment,  everywhere 
interspersed  about  the  woods.  On  the  plantation,  perhaps  I shall  find  that  some 
of  the  fences  are  renewed  or  removed,  and  that  new  grounds  have  been  made 
out.  And  when  1 am  satisfied  with  my  ramble  along  the  river,  I shall  go 
through  the  fields,  then  through  the  woods,  and  continue  till  I reach  an  old  field 
full  of  small  and  high  pine  trees,  beneath  which  it  is  delightful  to  observe  the 
scene.  Thence  I shall  go  home.  It  will  be  a delightful  recreation  to  visit  our 
friends,  and  see  such  changes  in  our  way,  that  must  succeed  my  original  mem- 
ory. This  account  may  be  very  imperfectly  composed,  therefore,  I must  stop 
and  take  this  place  for  the  last  subject.  If  you  were  here,  you  would  see  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  immense,  horizontal  ring,  and  the  view  around  is 
very  extensive,  perhaps  surpassing  that  ofany  place  in  this  country.  Most  of 
the  fields  have  become  pastures.  In  the  summer,  the  prospect  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  weather  delightful.  Evergreens,  the  green  leaves,  and  some  flowers, 
are  the  beauties  of  the  woods.  No  part  of  this  place  has  ever  been  extremely 
full  of  flowers,  as  at  the  South,  to  which  no  city  whatever  in  the  world  can  be 
compared  with  its  glory.  This  Institution  shall  be  remembered  as  the  original 
establishment  in  our  country;  where  I am  enabled  to  enjoy  myself  in  reading 
and  conversing  with  any  body.  To*my  teachers  and  benefactors  are  my  sin- 
cere thanks  given  for  their  efforts  in  instructing  me.  To  the  legislature  of 
Georgia  are  my  best  obligations  due  for  their  benevolence  and  liberality  in  be- 
stowing on  me,  and  every  one  whom  they  have  sent  here,  the  means  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  get  knowledge,  a most  important  thing  to  be  had.  Especially, 

1 should  be  thankful  to  God  for  sending  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  to 
suffer  the  curse  in  our  stead,  and  also  for  his  kindness,  preservation,  providence 
and  mercy.  Why  is  it  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  have  no  education,  but 
have  activity,  and  are  earnestly  recommended  to  attend  school,  remain  in  their 
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unhappy  condition,  secluded  from  expressing  their  ideas,  and  ignorant  of  the 
world,  religion,  and  futurity  7 They  may  get  so  old  that  no  admission  into 
the  Institution  can  be  given.  Your  affectionate  brother. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUC- 
TION SIX.  YEARS. 

ON  MY  BEING. 

I am  a human  being ; that  is,  I am  a man,  a being  that  is  composed  of  a body, 
a mind  and  a heait.  My  body  is  visible,  but  my  mind  and  heart  are  invisible, 
because  they  are  inside  of  my  body,  and  are  immaterial.  My  soul  is  the  mas- 
ter of  my  body ; that  is,  my  body  obeys  my  soul,  grows,  walks,  runs, 
breathes,  sees,  sleeps,  rises,  eats,  drinks;  my  mind  thinks,  judges,  reasons, 
knows,  remembers,' r- believes,  disbelieves,  and  my  heart  wills,  or  wills  not, 
wishes  or  wishes  not,  loves  or  hates,  fears  or  dares,  rejoices  or  grieves,  likes 
or  dislikes.  Those  who  hear  and  speak,  have  five  senses  ; viz.,  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  and  feeling.  It  is  very  fortunate  and  advantageous  for  them 
to  possess  these  senses ; but  unfortunately  I have  not  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, which  I wish  I had ; however,  I must  be  contented  with  my  lot, 
according  to  the  will  of  God ; and  I seldom  regret  that  I cannot  hear,  nor 
speak  with  my  fellow  beings,  and  do  not  know  how  to  use  my  tongue,  lips,  and 
breath,  in  giving  utterance  to  words,  and  that  1 cannot  be  enchanted  with  the 
harmony  of  music,  and  the  sweet  and  charming  song  of  the  birds.  By  my 
eyes,  I can  see  my  parents,  or  my  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  friends,  and  distin- 
guish colors,  and  admire  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  appearance  of  the  vast 
and  spotless  sky,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  preserve  myself  from  dangers. 
If  I was  without  sight,  I should  be  wretched,  and  could  not  see  my  friends  and 
relatives,  nor  all  the  pleasant  objects  on  the  earth,  nor  avoid  dangers  around  me. 
By  mv  smell  and  taste,  I can  know  what  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  my 
nose  and  palate,  but  without  smell  and  taste,  I could  not  distinguish  good  from 
bad  food,  nor  smell  the  vernal  flowers,  nor  many  other  things  which  perfume 
the  air  with  delight.  By  my  feeling,  I can  distinguish  cold  and  warm,  soft  and 
hard,  smooth  and  rough,  wet  and  dry,  and  many  things  which  are  hurtful.  If  I 
had  no  feeling,  I should  lose  all  palpable  things,  and  could  not  keep  my  body 
from  injury  and  dangers.  Therefore,  I must  sincerely  be  very  grateful  and 
thankful  to  my  Almighty  Maker  for  having  endued  me  with  intellectual  fac- 
ulties and  sensations,  and  for  having  conducted  me  to  the  American  Asylum, 
where  I learn  to  write,  read,  and  to  get  the  knowledge  of  religion.  I can 
understand  all  that  I read,  and  also  understand  what  others  say  by  writing, 
as  well  as  those  wriio  hear  and  speak.  I can  form  ideas  of  the  magnificence  of 
heaven,  a place  of  everlasting  rest  and  happiness  beyond  the  mortal  scenes, 
where  God,  being  clothed  with  immortal  glory,  has  with  him  Jesus  Christ, 
the  angels  and  the  saints.  I do  not  know  how  to  sing  and  praise  God,  but  if 
I am  a true  follower  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  he  will  take  me  into  heaven, 
at  the  expiration  of  my  life,  and  I shall  rejoice  in  his  salvation,  and  enjoy  the 
sweetest  harmony  of  sound,  and  the  bliss  of  the  other  world. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  NINETEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUC- 
TION SIX  YEARS. 

Hartford,  April  the  10th,  1840. 

My  dear  father, 

As  your  letter,  dated  the  26th  of  last  month,  was  duly  received, 
I feel  much  interested  in  learning  from  it  that  you  had  safely  arrived  at  Provi- 
dence, from  Savannah,  in  good  health,  after  a passage  of  ten  days,  and  that 
the  health  of  my  mother  was  better  than  it  was  before.  You  had  not  returned 
an  answer  to  the  several  letters  which  I had  forwarded  to  you  since,  my  return 
to  Hartford,  and  of  course  I was  sometimes  anxious  lest  something  unpleasant 
had  occurred  at  home;  but  I am  very  happy  to  see  your  silence  is  owing  to 
your  absence.  Your  last  letter  gave  me  a statement  that  you  had  been  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  where  you  remained  three  months.  How  did  you  like  the 
city  of  Savannah  7 Have  you  an  inclination  to  live  there,  rather  than  in 
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Rhode  Island  "?  While  in  Savannah  did  you  not  find  yourself  warm  during  the 
last  winter"?  When  you  worked  there,  did  you  hear  daily  news  about  the 
Florida  war  1 Be  so  kind  as  to  answer  all  these  questions.  Some  pupils  from 
Georgia  are  now  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  Asylum,  and  a few  of  them  are 
soon  to  take  a final  departure  from  it  for  their  State.  I believe  you  have  learned 
from  a newspaper,  that  my  uncle  Benjamin  perished,  together  with  the  unfor- 
tunate passengers  on  board  the  ill-fated  Lexington,  on  the  Sound.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  January  last.  Many  merchants  of  New 
England,  when  they  left  New  York  on  board  of  her,  were  on  their  way  home 
with  full  expectation  of  meeting  and  embracing  their  wives  and  children,  and 
other  merchants  from  the  South,  were  pursuing  their  business,  in  the  eager  chase 
of  wealth.  But  they  were  all  disappointed  and  burnt  to  death,  except  four 
who  saved  themselves.  How  miraculously  they  preserved  their  lives,  in  the 
severely  cold  night,  in  remaining  on  the  bales  of  cotton,  while  the  waves  were 
rough!  Vacation  will  take  place  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  present  month, 
and  school  will  be  closed.  I think  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  the  time  of 
my  leaving  this  Institution,  where  I have  remained  six  years,  will  be  at  that 
time,  and  I shall  never  return  to  resume  my  studies.  If  you  know  it,  will  you 
please  to  tell  me  whether  I may  go  home  either  by  a stage  or  in  a steamboat  by 
the  way  of  New  York  "?  I will  do  just  as  you  please.  1 have  nothing  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  communicate.  My  sisters  and  myself  are  quite  well,  and  give 
our  love  and  regards  to  our  dear  friends,  and  S.  presents  her  love  to  her  little 
brother  B.  I hope  you  will  have  a convenient  time  to  write  me  another  letter. 
I am,  my  dear  father,  your  affectionate  son. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUC- 
TION SEVEN  YEARS. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  BEASTS  AND  MEN. 

The  beasts  which  we  often  see,  are  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
globe,  and  yet  it  is  wonderful  that  we  care  but  little  about  the  qualities  of  these 
creatures;  but  if  we  consider  them  with  attention,  the  wonderful  construction 
of  their  bodies  fills  our  minds  with  much  admiration,  and  suggests  to  us  ideas 
of  the  skilful  works  of  the  Almighty  Being  who  has  made  these  useful  crea- 
tures whose  labor  and  service  are  important  for  us,  and  whose  flesh  and  other 
substances  are  the  chief  support  of  a great  part  of  mankind.  The  beasts  pos- 
sess advantages  that  we  do  not.  It  is  daily  proved  that  the  domestic  beasts  have 
strength  to  draw  carriages  and  sleighs,  to  carry  and  bring  passengers  and  heavy 
burdens  from  place  to  place,  or  over  mountainous  countries,  or  across  deserts, 
and  thus  they  surpass  us  in  strength.  The  instinct  of  beasts  is  wonderful ; 
they  have  greater  agility,  quicker  hearing,  acuter  sight,  and  more  delicate  smell 
than  we.  Some  of  them  can  see  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  when  they  are 
sleeping  the  least  noise  awakes  them ; but  this  is  not  the  case  with  us.  Besides, 
although  they  have  no  shelter  when  it  rains,  and  even  when  it  is  cold,  yet  they 
are  not  subject  to  all  the  diseases  which  often  afflict  us.  Most  of  them  can  walk 
as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and  then  they  seek  such  vegetables  and  the  flesh  of 
other  animals  and  other  things  as  are  eatable.  We  sometimes  wish  that  we 
had  the  strength  of  the  ox,  the  swiftness  of  the  hound,  the  piercing  sight  of  the 
cat  and  the  delicate  smell  of  the  hyena  ; but  all  this  is  foolish  and  useless;  for 
we  know  that  we  cannot  be  changed  into  beasts.  We  have  other  advantages 
that  no  beast  has  ; that  is,  we  have  a reasonable  and  immortal  soul ; we  can  de- 
fend ourselves  from  dangers  by  our  understanding;  wecankeep  our  bodies  clean, 
and  in  case  of  diseases,  we  can  by  our  intellectual  faculties,  prepare  medicine  to 
curet  hem  ; the  world  is  full  of  earthly  goods,  which  we  can  find,  to  afford  us 
convenience  ; we  are  endowed  with  many  branches  of  science,  namely,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  history,  &c. ; and  the  aged,  the  feeble,  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  unfortunate  can  be  admitted  into  hospitals  and  asylums. 

Let  us  meditate  on  our  Heavenly  Father  with  admiration,  for  he  has  given  us 
intellectual  faculties,  of  which  all  the  beasts  are  destitute  for  want  of  reasoning 
powers.  When  we  die,  if  good,  we  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  our  happiness  will 
be  eternal,  and  our  knowledge  will  be  endless,  and  we  shall  be  freed  from  all  the 
earthly  troubles  to  which  we  are  subject  in  the  present  world  ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  wicked,  we  shall  go  into  the  pit  of  everlasting  punishment. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing  ; the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals;  fuel,  can- 
dles, stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  for  which, 
including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc- 
tion from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ; for  the  punc- 
tual fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V . Each  person,  applying  for  admission,  must  not  be  under  ten,  nor  over 
thirty  years  of  age;  of  good  natural  intellect;  capable  of  forming  and  joining 
letters  with  a pen  legibly  and  correctly  ; free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct, 
and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A satisfactory  certificate  of  such  qualifica- 
tions will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries 
of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  benefi- 
ciary, and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont, South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; and 
in  Connecticut,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a 
certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magistrates  or  other  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should 
accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their  letters 
(post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

Vacations  begin  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in  April  and  September,  and  con- 
tinue, each,  four  weeks.  The  time  of  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important;  as  it  cannot  be 
expected,  that  the  progress  of  a whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a 
pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a pupil  must  suffer  the  inconven- 
ience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the 
Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and 
more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a written  statement  as  to  his  name  ; the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth  ; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ; the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness ; also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed. 
He  should  be  well  clothed  ; that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  winter  and 
summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a list  of  the 
various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A small  sum  of  money 
should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 


